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SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS IN NEW 


THE FIRST 

YORK. 

In 1656 severa! 
were the first who came to America. 

‘what was called their‘ 


Friends arrived at Boston, and | 
To prevent | j 
the spreading of ‘ heretical 
doctrine a they were ordered to leave the co lony. 
A part of them went to tg Bay, Long Is land. | 
From this they proceeded to Jamaica, Gravesend, 

} laces, bole lly prea a ng the truths 
Notwiths tandi n¢ 


were 


and some oth 
of the Gospel 
to which they 
habit ints embraced 
the fiel ls 
In 1657 Gerard Roberts, a 
chant of London, sent to America, in 
which came ten Fr amongst whom were 
Robert Hodvson, Mary Witherhead and Dorothy 
Waugh. They land id in the Sixth month at New 
Amsterdam, New York.) and were the first 
Friends who visited this part of the country. 
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The women were arrested for preaching in the 
streets, and confined separately in wet, miry dun- 
than a week. They were then taken 
out, their hands tied behind them, 
sel, and sent to Rhode Island. 

Robert Hodgson went to Hempstead, 
Island, and held a mee ting there He 
rested, his Bible and papers taken from him, tied | 
to acart, and dragged through the woods to New 
Amsterdam, a distance of twenty an 
He was sentenced to work | 
ut a wheelbarrow, or pay | 
a fine of 600 guilders. He was chained toa bar- 
row, and suffered much cruelty from those in 
whose ch irge he was Ile was finally released, 
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with several Friends from New England, through 
the intereession of (governor Stuyvesant’s sister. 

In 1666 John Burnyeat arrived at New York, 
and “spent some time there among Friends, in 
going through their meetings.” Again in 167] 
he vis ited New York, and attended the Half: 
Year's Meeting at Oyster Bay. This appears to 
be the first established Meeting for Dise ipline in 
the State of New York. 

George Fox arrived in Maryland in 1672, and 


| after attending some meetings there, proceeded 


northward through Delaware and New Jersey, 
and, crossing over to Gravesend, passed on tw 
Flushing, and thence to the Half-Year’s Meeting 
at Oyster Bay. 

The earliest record of Quarterly Meetings is 
in 1676, one being held in that year at Flus hing 
In 1680 a Quarterly Meeting was held at Jerich 
and in 1687 another at 
Mantinecock. Whether these were independent 
each other, or whether they constituted one 
meeting, held occasionally at each p the 
records do not show. From some circumstances 
it is supposed there was but one meeting, and 
that the minutes bear date at each of the places 
named, according as they were held at either of 
the n : 

In 1684 a Monthly Meeting was held in New 
York. Meetings for worship were held at all 
of the places above named, and at the same time 
ora few years later, at Westchester, Newtow: 
Bethpage, Jerusalem, and some other places. 

These meetings were subordinate to New Eng 
land Yearly Meeting until 1695, when they wer 
set off by that meeting, and with other meeting 
in the State of New York, formed a new one un 
der the name of New York Yearly Meet 
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held at Flushing until 1777, and then at West- 


bury until 1794, in which year it was removed 
to the city of New York. 

By the early records it appears that the first 
Yearly Meeting was he id at Flushing in 1692, 
alt houg h perhaps not officially set off from New 
Engl: ind until 1695. 
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258 FRIENDS’ 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF RICHARD AND 
ELIZABETH SHACKLETON. 

(Continued from page 243.) 

Richard Shackleton very early in life became 
attached to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Henry and Deborah Fuller ;* and h: aving his 
parents’ entire approbation of his choice, he ap- | 
plied for her hand about the twenty encod year | 
of his age. The state of his mind at that time, | 
is best expressed in his own words, as he related | 
it to a dear friend ;—“ I received a kind of re-| 
fusal, which I took ; my mind being awakened | 
in a most extraordinary manner, from the time 
of my application to that period, and possessed 
with doubt and dread, so that I feared, if we went 
together, the Divine blessing would not crown 
our union. In this season I sought solitary places 
to weep in, and pour out my tears to the Lord. 
Many wondered that I took the disappointment 
so to heart, supposing my dejection to proceed 
from that. I let them suppose what they would, 
and being favored to keep inward, my covenants 
were renewed. In about six months from this 
time, I found a liberty to renew my suit.” 

They were married the 2d of Second month, 
1749, and settled in a pleasant dwelling, in the 
village near their parents, who looked forward 
with joyful hope to future prospects for their 
children, whom they beheld walking in the path 
which leads to happiness. 

About this time, a little band, young in years, 
but increasing in the experience of those things 
which belong to peace, became closely united. 
Among these, Mary Peisley, Samuel Neale, Eliza- |" 
beth Pike, Richard Shackleton and his wife, and 
Elizaheth Carleton, often met, and were a 
strength and encouragement to each other. Their 
union is expressed thus, in a letter from Richard 
Shackleton to Samuel Neale: “ My cry was to- 
day, dear friend, for us who are young, who are 
known by one another to have good desires be- 
gotten in us for the blessed cause, that we might 
be preserved, and plentifully filled with Divine 
wisdom, of which | saw a great necessity ; that 
the Lord would take us, being children, and 
teach us himself; and that we might be drawn 
into near unity with one another.” Samuel Neale, 
who had been forgiven much, loved much ; and 
having been obedient to the heavenly vision, be- 
came a vessel of honor, replenished with good, 
and pouring it forth for the refreshment of others. 
He was one, who, remembering the trials which 
attend youth, compassionated them; and in ad- 
vanced life, his winning affability towards young 
persons, his fatherly love and care, his heart and 


* Deborah Fuller was the daughter of Jobn Bar- 
croft, one of the proprietors of the lands of Ballitore, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, who was an acceptable min- 
ister She died in 1740,havingsurvived her husband 


several years. Near the close of life, she overflowed 
in sweet counsel to her children, and testified of her 
early experience of the Lord’s goodness, which had 
been continued through life. 
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house open to receive them, made a deep impres- 
sion on their minds, from which they received 


lasting advantage. 


“25th of Ninth month, 1752. 
“Though, as thou sayest, ‘ things look bad,’ 

| let us look well at home ; and as we are incapab le, 
in a great degree, of doing any thing to make 
| matters better, let us not make them worse, and 
the breach wider in the enmity, by saying or 
doing any thing in our own unregenerate d wills, 
| and natural heat of te mper, which may hurt in- 
stead of furthering others. For the enemy works 
in us with the engines and tools of our — 
nature, which he finds there: and so crafty is 


| the serpent, that he will seem to employ these 


weapons for the good cause, against himself; 

whereas, he works in a mystery for himse if 
against the cause, by raising heats, and divisions, 
and hardness of heart between brethren. But 
let us endeavor, as much as in us lies, to live 
peaceab ly with all men, and if w 
offend in breaking any branch of our Christian 
testimony, and by the fire of pure zeal warming 
and cleansing our own hearts, we find that the 
truth (as will often be the case) calls for a wit- 
ness to it, let us wait to be guided by the Spirit 
of love and meekness, to bear our innocent, faith- 
ful testimony : and if it be not received, stand in 
the counsel of the same Spirit, and let not that 
get up which would render evil for evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” 

In the spring of 1754, an afflictive dispensa- 
tion was allotted to Richard Shackleton. On the 
ninth day after the birth of his son Henry, he 
was deprived, by death, of his beloved wife, and 
left the sorrowful father of four children; viz. 
Deborah, Margaret, Abraham, and Henry, (the 
latter died young.) The exquisite distress which 
he endured at this separation, was proportioned 
to the sweetness of their union: he had lost the 
object of his early affections, the endeared com- 
panion with whom he had entered into those 
family duties, which, during the short space of 
time they had lived together, she had worthily 
fulfilled. He had lost her when, from youth and 
health, he might naturally have looked forward 
to many happy years: but the great Disposer of 
events, in his inscrutable wisdom, ordered other- 
wise. 

Elizabeth Carleton has been already mentioned, 
as forming one of the little company of young 
persons united by the bonds of Christian friend- 
ship ; and as the circumstances of her early life 
are iraught with instruction, some narration of 
them will, it is believed, prove interesting to the 
reader. 

She was born the 10th of Tenth month, 1726 
When young she discovered a strong inclination 
for the fine arts; had a musical ear, and a fine 
voice ; and indulged in dress as far as she could. 
Her person was ¢ agreeable, her manners pleasing, 
and her company acceptable to the gay and 
thoughtless ; though a native delicacy, amount- 
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ing to timidity, and a sense of decorum, prevented | style, ) ‘17 747, sbuet the twenty-first year of my 


her from taking the latitude she might otherwise 
have been induced to take. She excelled in skill | 
and ingenuity with her needle, and was prepar- 
ing to work a picture for an exhibition, when the 
ministry of a Friend, on a religious visit in Ire- 
land, was made instrumental to discover to her 
the vanity of the things in which she had de- 
lighted. ‘The account of this period of her life 
is thus related by herself. 

“ As long as 1 can remember, I think I was of 
a diffident, cowardly disposition, fearful of doing 
what I knew was wrong, lest I should be pun- 
ished ; yet, when very young, was fond of play, 
and at times earned reproof. As I advanced in 
age, the follies and pleasures of youth allured my | 
mind ; and company, though of our own Society, 
with whom I was intimate, strengthened the| 
growth of the wrong seed in my heart: so that I 
delighted much in many things which, though | 
perhaps not accounted evil by the people, yet 
were very hurtful, and in dange or of destroying 
the innocent life, which ought to be cherished | 
with great care; such as light, airy company, | 
music and singing ; and a great thirst for reading | 
such books as were entertaining to the natural | 
part, with specious titles for promoting virtue and | 


| 





age, through the living te stimony of a faithful 
servant, Richard Hipsley, from Bristol. 
“ My mind had been awakened, in the same 


| meeting, by the testimony of some other Friend, 


and | thought how pleasing it would be, if such 
ministers of the gospel were to continue with us ; 
when Richard Hipsley stood up, and mentioned, 


|as well as | remember, the disciples being for 
| building three tabernacles, one for Moses, one 


for Elias, and one for Christ ; but these servants 
were removed, Christ remained, and the voice 
uttered : ‘ This is my beloved Son, hear ye him.’ 
I cannot recollect further of his testimony, but 


| those words had such an effect on me, that my 


heart seemed changed, tender, and broken—a 
heart of flesh instead of a stony one; my desires 
seemed new, a new heaven and a new earth, in 
which some degree of righteousness was about to 
dwell. The cross then, in this day of power, 


|which before I could not willingly take up, be- 


came easier and the burden li; ghte sr; the practices 
| before mentioned I dared not join with; often 


,| bei “ing retired, humbled, and broken as it were to 


pieces. Strength was administered to with- 
stand temptations, and my love to truth and the 
friends of it grew strong; and the love of such 


rendering vice odious; yet, like subtle poison, | seemed much toward me, so that | wondered that 


gradually tending to the destruction of the root | 


they should take such notice of me, who seemed 


of virtue and innocence in the mind, and creat-| to myself entirely unworthy. 


ing a dislike to reading the Scriptures, and suc +h | 


« T found that my safe ty*consisted i in watchful- 


other writings as would strengthen and encour-| ness to know, and humble resolution to do, what 


age us to live a self-denying life, according to 


[ thought was required of me, though much in 


the precepts of our blessed Lord. |the cross to my nature; Divine goodness 


“These practices of mine were not with the 
knowledge or approbation of my dear mother and 
vrandfather, the only parents | ‘had left ; but con- | 
cealed from them, and on that aecount attended | 
with fear and remorse, knowing well that I could | 
not hide from the penetrating eye of Him wh« 
beholds the secrets of all hearts. This sense 
caused a dread of future misery for sach conduct, | 
as well as fear of being discovered by my friends | 
to be what I did not appear to be ; which though 
enticed to join with the temptations when they | 
presented, yet was a character I much disliked. 1. | 
And the sincerity of my heart, I believe, pleaded | 
with Almighty goodne ‘ss to have an eye to me, 
and not to cast me off, but mercifully and won- | 
derfully to preserve me from greater evils, of| 
which [ was in much danger ; and also to aw: ake nl 
me to a sense of my pe rilous situation: so that| 
when I would retire to bed at night for sleep, his | 
terrors, lest I should be de .prived of life in that | 
state, followed me. I feared to think of it, and | 
would often resolve to live more circumspectly | 
but fresh temptations often falling in my way, 
and not keeping up the inward watch as I ought, 
my condition, like that of many others, was to be} 


strengthening me to bear reproaches, persuasions, 
and mockings of my old companions, who, to 


their own miserable loss, withstood the offers of 


heavenly love extended to them; and nothwith- 
ing I might expect such treatment, I dared not 


»} shun the place, but appeared amongst them in 
|a very different manner from what | was used to 


do, both in my conduct and dress. Of myself I 
could not have acted thus, but by endeavoring to 
keep inward and watchful over my words and be- 
| haviour, begging to be preserved from bringing 
dishonor on that Holy One whom I was now 
above all desirous to serve; and he was pleased, 


|im great condescension, to preserve me in sim- 


plicity, and fear of offending him. I dared not 
stay from any meeting which it was in my power 
to attend, and often called to see or inquire for 
such Friends as I heard were indisposed, even if 
not much or at all on. with them before, 
which caused many to have an affectionate re- 
gard for me ; and sted way to drop hints some. 
times to my friends, whic h I was afraid to omit, 
lest I should be one of those that were not faith. 
ful in small things, and so become weaker, and 
not able to pursue the path which my eyes were 


deplored. But He, whose comp: assion faileth | | Opene :d to see was that of acceptance. 


not, was pleased to visit my soul in a partic ~ular | 


‘ As other things were become new, so was 


manner, in a public meeting in Meath-street, | my desire for reading. Now the Scriptures, our 


Dublin ; I think on the 3d of } 





Ninth month, (old! Friends’ sufferings, and other writings edifying 
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and useful I delighted in, - forsook those 
which [ knew were hurtful tomy mind. Retire- 
ment and waiting upon the Lord, to renew my 
strength in him, I found was good and necessary. 
Visiting, or being in much company, I decline d, 
lest thereb ry I shoul 1 be drawn away from off my 

watch. Reli 
such were kind and tender towards me; and 
under the sense of the notice that many worthy 
ministers visiting this nation took of me, my | 

mind was often bowed in humble admiration, that 
such a poor, creature as I, should be so 
favored ; and it was often hard to part with such, | 
and cost me many tears; and after they were 
divers have written me encouraging letters. 
Thus was I helped, through the kindness of | 
Him who affords strength to those that are sensi- 
ble of their own weakness and entire insufficiency 
to preserve themselves ; fulfilling His old promise, 
of ‘ carrying His lambs as in His arms.’ 

‘ Thoug ch my mind was so bent to practise 
my at I believed to be my duty in religion, I saw 
that it was also my duty to be diligent and in- | 
dustrious in outward business, helping to make 
it easier to my aged mother and weakly sister. 
1 have had often to admire how I was enabled, 
when left alone with a servant, (my mother and 
sister in the country, on account ol my 
health,) to carry on our little 
mee tings constantly, and keep the house in so 
frugal a manner, that little would be expended, 
and my kind neighbors and friends well pleased, | 
when they called to see me, to find me at home} 
and properly employed, 

“Thus I went 


weak 


r > 
-ouC, 


sister’s 


on lor some years , endeavoring 


to do justly, | sove mercy, and walk humbly ; > he-| 


still must be 
victory must be 
over my own passions and natural propensities, 
and that best wisdom was necessary to cuide me 
through life. As my experience could not be 
therefore I often begged for it. ln course 
of time, 
Truth seemed kindled | in me, 
tend some of the General 
scarcely power, 
a while, 


ing se snsible that a wartare 


tained, an la 


main- 


yreater 


much, 
some de 
to at- 

was 
from my situation ; but in 
Elizabeth Pike was 


and a dk sire 
Meetings, which 
in my 
my friend 
raised up to be a kind and 
many 
General Meetings, often 

We fr quently 
our meetings for discipline, by 
settled in the old 
to think necessary to alter, though 
commended to do so, by worthy servants sent 
from far to visit us; but our minds being pre- 
served in patience and humble dependence on 
Almighty help, in time way was made to have 
brought into better order, which my 
worthy friend, Elizabeth Gill, endeavored to pro- 
mote. She was a tender, loving friend, and 
willing to encourage the youth who were desirous 
to be what the Lord would have them to be.”’ 


aear 


me, and we took journeys together to 
under difficulties. 

met with 
such as were 
way, which they y did not seem 


strongly re- 


.° 
+} ra 
Liiby 


ious friends L loved to be with, and | 


business, attend | 


achieve d | 


» of ze al for the promotion of 


faithful help-meet to | 


discouragement in | 
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To this truly pious and amiable F riend, Elise. 
beth Carleton, Richard Shackleton made _pro- 
| posals of marriage. The two situations which 
| she most wished to avoid, that of a ste p-mother 
| and mistress of a boarding-school, were involved 
in the serious subject for consideration laid be- 
| fore her, which her friendship for R. 8. and her 
iconviction of the excellence of his character, 
| could scarcely have outweighed ; but her sense of 
duty was added to them, and in acee pting his 
| offer she became one of the best of ste p- mothe rs, 
and one of the best of matrons to a public school 
Her r sp here of usefulness was enlarged, and she 
| needed not affliction to keep her humble, which, 
|in the sincerity of her heart, she h: id desired, if 
| necessary ; for the responsibility of her station 
| forcibly impressed the need of that constant 
watchfulness which so remarkably characterized 

| her words and actions. 

| The difficulties which she anticipated, vanished 
| or were made easy to her; and she found, in the 
| worth and affection of her excellent comp anion, 
those blessings which constitute the happiness o 
| married life. 

(To be continued.) 
ee 
QUOTE CORRECTLY. 

| Although we are cautioned against misquoting 
or misapplying the Scriptures, itis not uncommon 
to hear the following quoted as Scripture 

Matth. xxv. 21, 
thy Lord,” [and into thy master’s rest. } 

'P rov. x. 22, “The blessing of the 
| make th [truly] rich.” 

1 Cor. ii. y, * Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
'neither have ‘entered into the heart of man [to 
[good] things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 

Ecel. ix. 10,“ Whatsoever thy ] 
| do, do it with [all] thy might.” 

Matth. xxv. 10, “ And they that were ready 
went in with him to the marriage” [chamber. ] 

Isa. i. 25, “ Thy dross, and thy tin” [and thy 
— are, 

Heb. xii i. 1,“ Lay 
every b om nn} and the 

Ps. xlvi. 4, * 
of God.” 

Prov. xxvii. 17. As iron sharpeneth iron, so 
doth the countenance of a man his friend” 
|should be, “Iron sharpeneth iron; so 
| sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” 
Keel. xi. 3, “ As the tree falls so it lies; and 
las death leaves, so judg rment finds,” is not the 
| text, which is thus: ‘ ‘lf the tree fall toward 
the south, or toward the north, in the place where 
| the tree falleth, there it shall be.” 

Ps. exxi. 4, “The shepherd of Israel who 
sleepeth not by day, nor slumbereth by night,” is 
|incorrect: it stands, “‘ Behold, he that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 

“So plain that he who runs may read. 


“ Enter thou int the joy of 
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text is, “ Make it plain upon tables, that he may | they be sensible, 


run that read: th it.’ 
“ Zion” is : 
arth —“ [srar 

one Israel, ae 

many, is in 

There 
rnin ] light 

3 


—— Hiab. ii. 2. 

cere to the Church of Christ on 
also. There i 

refore ‘ 

‘orrect. 


‘our Zion,” asif there were 


the Bible, as 
Ntre nath 


L prese 


are no such passages in 
und eve 
ifs in pore 
ful time # 

I die, a Redeemer or I pe rish 


Augustine, one of the early 


Song 
rty, an J 


Ling 
nt help 
Noa jour or 
forever,’ is from 
(hristians 


“That 


turns, is 


bourne from whence no 
from one of Shakspeare’s Plays. 
‘(Jod tempers the wind to the shorn 


10's Novel 


traveller 


lamb,” 
is from one of St 


tated by 


»and Geo 


that thoug P 


rent mame vious 


associati 
irly agreed in Christian Sections 


unimportant. 


son 
ference would be 
ra time the W , finding 
ir members were ving them, 
“l of the princip Friends, 
ve that their distinctive doctrines 
y the authority of Serip ture. 
ere guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
fre ya l liately communicated to every 
it h unbly se 


that 
and 


sleyans 


at- 


imme 
\ waits for 
and therefore dis- 
Almighty 
at the 
and, 
the 
of the 
their 
‘Lam far 
continues, “that there are 
other Societies 


‘ks and prayerfully 
not believe in, 
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{ siient wating 


God, in our mode of 


root 


upon 
worship. It struck 
m of worship and ministry, 
‘This must and will be 
pre ichers and te 
for the performance of 


of their syst 
D. Wheeler 


ease so long as the 


people 


ichers 
the 


are paid 
offic: s,and are trained 


l up for them 

from Aass( rti o”? he 

not individuals of 

valled to the work reac and 

who are laboring in the pure 

ind disinterested motives; but I do fear that the 
. 


number of these is comparatively small: and it 
i belief, that if permitted to 

ction the outward per- 
any religious service, the 
Jesus would soon shake off the 


who truly 


hing the gospel, 


noble cause from 


no money was 


in conn with 
formance of 
defilements with 
has been sullied, and again shine forth 
i primitive purity and Justre, ‘ clear as the sun, 
fait as the and terrible,’ to sin and in- 
army with banners Oh! that 

to that g of the 
heavenly anointing within which would 
abide in them and all things, and 
which is Tr and no lie. Then would 


wl hic hit 


moon, 
| juity, ‘as an 


men would 


come true teachin 
them, 
teach them 


ruth itself 


1s but one Zion, or | 
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that th 7 needed no man to 
teach them; for the teachings of man would be 
to them as that water, of which ‘whosoever drink- 
eth shall thirst again; but they have 
tasted of the water given them Prince of 
Life himself, which should be in them, ‘a well 
of water springing up unto everlasting life ’— 
‘whosoever drinketh of this, shall never thirst.’ 
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HABIT OF 


Review 


ON USING 


THE TOBACCO 


(Concluded from page 246.) 

Upon the filthiness of the 
superfluous to dwell, f 
the f the least observing 
intolerable evils of this fi 


ition it 


habit it would seem 
or it cannot have escaped 
One of the most 
iture of the habit is, the 
pt inflicts upon the innocent. Mo- 
tives of politeness and hospitality prec lude 
resort to those means of self-def 
f h ind-bills often seen in ¢ Ons} ict 
boar 

ins cri 
the Spl 
of the 
effluvia from 


notice oO 


ersee 


a 
in the form 
Lous plac 

be aring the 
llowed here,” or “ use 
= henee ‘he aan condition 
of the fireplace ; the unpleasant 
tobacco juice ejected upon 
the polished grate, or hissing among the glowing 
the stifling fumes rolled copiously among 
whose likes or dislikes, perhaps, have not 
been consulted, and the sickening 
by wearing apparel and the 


ence 
7c38 On 

steamboats and railr ears, 
iption, “no sme king a 
ttoons 
varniture 
arising 


coals 
those 
smell retained 
furniture of the room, 
bear truthful testimony to the inmates of = ny 
privat e dwelling that their politeness and hi wy 
tality not always reciprocated. "Painfully 
unp ile sant is the f fetid breath of those addicted 
to the habit, which is often thoughtlessly pre- 
sented to the olfactories of an 
a person of delicate 
oceurs quite to my purp Ose 
A young woman of 


bi mr { of : 


are 


aSS¢ clate 


», mayhap 
sensibilities. 


An exampl 


my acquaintance, be 
steamboat recently and 
youth, os arently through diffidence, stan: ding 
aloof from a social circle in which she was 
taking part, kindly gave him an introduction, 
nd offered him a seat among them; but very 
soon she had to regret her courtesy ; he 
directed his conversation to her, the unpleasant 
smell of his breath, occasioned by chewing to- 
baceo, soon produced a degres of nausea not to 
be concealed ; with more of ingenuity than 
of sincerity, attributed ta the motion of 
the vessel 
Young men, 
who stil] 


ing on 
obser Vi ng a 


for, as 


but _ 
it was 


into whose 


hands this may fall, 
stand aloof 


from the practice of using 
tobacco, or are yet so partially addicted to it 
that you may but a trifling sacrifice, 
be assured, who has suffered much and 
long in conquering the habit, that in total absti-- 
nence is your only safety ; 


refrain at 
bh ry one 


for every indulgence 
will tend to weaken your power of resistance, as 
well as to create an appetite, from the indulgence 
of which you may find it so difficult to refrain, 
that even the probabi ility of its shortening your 
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den, toge as TW ith i its constantly attendant oe variety > al intellectual enjoyments, of pleasing, 
| me ntal oce upations, should be under the neces- 


will hi rdly turn the scale against it in after years. 
And now I would ask your very serious reflec- 
tion on the subject in a moral point of view. Ad- 
mitting the positio n, which I hold to be undenia- 
ble, that disease is frequently the result of the 
habit in question, and death in many cases con- 
sequent thereon ; is it possible but that the im- 
putation of immorality attaches to the individual, 
who, in of these facts, voluntarily 
assumes the liability of shortening his existence, 
and at the same time rendering that existence less 
happy by burdening it with maladies and incon- 
veniences ? 
But you may attempt to justify yourselves, or 
repel the charge of immo rality, by 


r( SSESSIC mn 


, away 


| to the relation it 


claiming aj 


right to act accors ding to your own ineli ination so 


long as others are not injured by your conduct. 
So says the drunkard. So might say the suicide. 
It is true, you have all the right that the 
law confers, but have youa moral right? In 
what does a moral right consist? In 
short of the will or pl asure of Him who gave 
us our lives, and will hold us accountable for 
every day we recklessly cut 

Butisit true that noone b yut yourselves is injured 
by your conduct in this respect? What induced 
you, who are addicted to the practice, 
of what you once loathed and knew would do you 
no good, but rather subject you to inconvenience, 
and tosickness? It was the example 
of — elder associates. You have 
enced ; all influenced by others, and 
you, in will assuredly exert an influ- 
either good or evil, accor ling ras your works 


to expense, 


men are 
your turn, 
ence, 
may be, over the 
knowing this, you are, in a measure, 
for the effects of that influence. Suppose that 
some of your associates should, by your examp ile, 
be induces 1 to contract the habit of 


succee ding ceneration. 


using ¢ tob acco, 


| Viction 
| While, on the other 


civil | 


nothing | 


short their duration. | 


sity of resorting to such an expedient to pass 
time? The animal, the vegetable and 
the mineral kingdoms, all furnish tangible sub- 
jects for investigation ; each teemine with won- 
ders and fraught with lessons of instruction ; all 
combining to proclaim the wisdom and goodness 
of Him who, in their creation, perfectly adapted 
each to the condition in which it is placed, and 
holds to all; 


minister to the wants and promote the happiness 


so as best to ad- 


of his sensitive and intellectual beings. 


The microscope furnishes the means for going 
downward in the scale of vital things, to a de 
gree of minuteness that overwhelms ‘- mind 
with antonishment, and almost induces the con- 
that infinity only terminates the scale. 
hand, the reveals 
to the delighted vision suns whose light were 
otherwise inap preciab le, scattered through space, 
interminable in extent, as they are infinite in 
number; ard all harmoniously revolving, most 
likely with attendant worlds, under the influence 
of a common impulse , ho other than the 


telescops 


volition 


of Him who spake, and they existe d; who willed, 


to partake | 


been influ- | 


And| 


accountable | 


| 


| 
| which sucec ssively 
and only one should there by cut short his exist-| elements enjoyed life, because aday 


and they moved in their respective orbits. 

By aid of the infant science of geol ay we 
may penetrate our own sphere and study the his 
tory graven in legible characters on ‘tables of 
stone, which time, so far from obliterating, has 
piled up in successive pages and preserved in 
wonderful perfection, that we may read and ad- 
mire the means employed to reclaim our wo rid 
from condition, when it was without 
form and void, and darkness dwelt upon the face 
of the deep; and while the waters were vather- 
ing together and the dry land emerging. We 
may learn something of the myriads of beings 
lived, and in th = re 


its chaotic 


spective 


to the 


ence five years, which is no extravagant supposi-| condition in which the earth was, doing the in- 


tion. Would not you, in reality, be 
his death? And would the 
smoking or chewing in 
enormous an evil ? 
Without due reflection you probably deem 
it an innocent pastime, pure thased at a trifling 
expense; but a slight investig 
the delusion, proves it to be 
cent ; 
who are suffering for the comforts and the 
necessaries of life, look back grudgin:; gly upon the 
means the y have foolis hly squandered in this 
kind of pastime. What has befallen others may 
be the lot of some of you, for fortune is as fickle 


accessory to 
mere pastime of 


anywise 


ation 
far other than inno- 


and thousands, perhaps, at this moment 


as the changing wind ; therefore economy is a| 


virtue, of which the wise need not and will 
be ashamed. 

And now a word about pastime 
passing away time, 


of making time seem shorter, 
or less irksome. 


Is it not passing strange that a 


rational being, while in the midst of so yast a 


- a means of 


atone for so | 
| to the 
| the Creator’s hands—a being formed in ™ 


dis} ( ls 


,{and desire to resort to a sense-benumbing 
| to shorten its apparent, at the hazard of le 


t , and we shall be held accountable 


te ‘rvals of re pose, between those internal ware 
sions and = al submergings, which, through 
indefinite periods, prepared a residence - apte d 
wants of the crowning ip of 
Owl 


workn ans 


image. 

How strange, that an intelligent being, thus 
circumstanced, should feel that time is a burden, 
g drug, 
ssening 
its real duration. Life at the longest is but a 
brief period, and even those who squander its 
precious moments, are loud in their complaint 
of its brevity. There are abundant means or 
motives for the right occupancy of every hour, 


by Him who 


has given us our lives and meted out their du 


; minds 


ration for a purpose commensurate oO nly with the 

importance of intellectual and immortal beings. 
Young men, [ wish to impress upon you! 

the importance of the position you are 
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about to assume, and of the duties that must soon 
devolve upon you. It will be your task to edu- 
cate the rising generation; to provide the means 
to take 


vovern- 


of subsistence for a growing community ; 
part in the councils and administer the 
ment of your country; to bear before the world 
the standard of our holy religion. You would 
choose to acquit yourselves honorably and con- 
scientiously in these and in minor duties, and 
remember that every hour you spend in a useless 
manner ; every dollar you squander unnecessarily ; 

very diminish your physical or m ental 
powers your ability to perform these 
obligations. Be assured by one who, 
during twenty years of the prime of his life, was 
as e to the habit of 
therefore, spea from 
most prolific sou 


i ita you 
lessens 


sacred 


using tobacco, and who, 
expr that it 
of evil, and cons quently 
every impulse of virtue and of honorshould prompt 
you to guard against it a 
herous enemy. 


treach¢ 
a. 3 


Pl wtte Jill, 


rience 


] 
KS 


is a 
ree 


against a cruel and 


Ss. 


ondiiion 
BENJAMIN B 
Banneker was born in Baltimore 
the village of Ellicott’s Mills, in the 
His father was a native African, 
his the child of Africa; so that to no ad- 
mixture of the blood of the 


lebt d for his p Cc 


ANNEKER. 
Benjamin 
yunty, near 


year 1752 


mother 


Y 
i 
ol 


white man was he in- 
uliar and extraordinary abilities. 
His father was a slave, but his mother, a free 


and | 





woman, by her industry, purchased his freedom. 
They purchased a 
which afterwards went to their 
eived the merest rudiments of learn- 
ing ; in all beyond he was his own instrt He 
labored for his livelihood, 
mind received and stored 
before 


country 


son. 


Benjamin re 


ictor. 


: knowled vec 
many years made him the wonder of the| 
around him. At the age of thirty he | 
contrived and ma le a clo ck, — pr rN ed an ex-| 
cellent He had seen a watch, but 
not a clock, such an article not yet having fi yan | 


t and secluded y ley in which | 


auway 


time piece 
its Way into the q Li 
lived. 
The making of this clock probably led to his| 
being employed by the Ellicott family, 
of course, would prefer men of a mechanical turn | 
of mind. In 1787, Mr. George Ellic 
Mayer's Tables, Ferguson’s Astronomy, 
beater's Tables; and 
astronomical ruments. 
accidentally prevented from ; 
information as to the use of 
struments at the he lent 
he and the interval 

, Banneker was inde pendent of any 
tion, and was already absorbed in the co 
tion of the world which w 
his vi Irom this time 


creat 


1 
ne 


as they, | 
itt lent him 
and Lead- | 
along with these, 
Mr. Ellicott was 
giving y Bannek 


Lun ir 


some inst 


L1e¢ 
ny 
either books or j 


but | 


| 
vefore 
a brief 
| 


n- | 
time them, 
again met him, was 
instrue- 
ite mpla- 
new ypene i to 
astr momy 
life, and fora 
the sight of 


time for study 


is thus « 


Ww the study of 


became thi object of h ~ 


season he alm st 


disappeared from 
it 


5 Tit ighbors. His favorite was 


| honored him 
farm of one hundred acres, their table ; an honor,” 


that | are deposited, without a 


) Spt 


; was nothi 
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out upon the 
was reading, and whose 
Was gr: dually but surely mastering. 
soon after the posse ssion of the books 

had drawn Banneker’s attention to 
astronomy, he determined to compile an almanac, 
that being the most familiar use that occurred to 
him of the information he had acquired. Of the 
labor of the work, few of those can form an esti- 
mate who would at this day commence such a 
task, with all the assistance afforded by accurate 
tables, and well digested rules. Banneker had 
no such aid; and it is narrated as a well known 
fact, that he commenced and had advanced far 
in the preparation of the logarithms necessary for 
his purpose, when he was furnished with a set of 
tables by Mr. Ellicott. When the 
prepared, Mr. James McHenry, Baltimore, 
with a commendable interest, wrote to Goddard 
& Angell, publishers in that city, and urged its 
publication. Thus was printed an original 
y an African, in 1792. He continued 
preparing them until the year 1802. Jefferson 
wrote him a letter on the appearance of the first 
almanac. The Commissioner to run the ten miles 
square of the District of Columbia, invited Ban- 
neker to be present at the runnings, and treated 
him with much consideration. On his return, he 
used to say of them that “they were a civil set 
of gentlemen, who had overlooked his complexion 
on account of his attainments, and had far 
as to invite him to be seated at 


he added, “ which he had 


the night, 
planets, 
laws he 

Very 
spoken 


when he could look 


whose story he w 


almanac was 


c 
OL 


almanac, by 


SU 


At school | thought fit to decline, and requested that a side 
| 
| 


yet his a | | Sevens hd 


table might be provided for him.” 
In Los this remarkable 


nd year of 


man died, in the 
ve, and his remains 
stone to mark the spot, 
which he occupied during his 
| His land to the Ellicotts, 
had purchased it for an annuity. The 
extract from Mr. Benjamin H. 
letter in regard to Banneker : 

‘ “During the whole of his cai life he lived re- 
ctably and much esteemed by all who became 
acqu tinted with him, but more e spec ially by those 


his a 


ear the dwelling 
ife-time. who 
following 


Ellicott’s 


went 


Is an 


| who could fully appreciate his genius and the ex- 


tent of his : 
life 


] 
alone 


vequirements. Although his mode of f 
regular and extremely retired, 
-having never married king his 

and washing his own clothes, 
ever being absent from home, 


w 


is 


living 


—( 


wh 
and 
yet there 
1ing misanthropic in his character, for a 
‘ntleman, who knew him, thus speaks of him 

I recollect him well. He a brave-looking, 
pleasant man, with something very 


victuals, 
scarcely 


was 
noble in his 
- mind was evidently 
gr sane T in his eal 
te 


appearance much en 
clad always 
» receive the visits which we often paid him.’” 

Another of Mr. Ellicott’s 
writes as follows : ‘* When I was a boy, L be 
very interested in him, ( Banneker,) 
his manners those of a perfect gentle- 


eulations, but he was 


correspondents 
same 

1 
much as 
were 





— 
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kind, generous, humane, 
pleasing ; abounding in information on all the} 
various subjects and incidents of the day; very 
modest and unassuming, and delighting in s0- | 
ciety at his own house. 
quently. His head covered with a thick | 
suit of white hair, which gave him a very vener- 
ible and dignified eo His dress was 
uniformly of superfine drab broadcloth, made 
the old style of a plain coat, with straight aii 
long waistcoat, and a broad brimmed hat. 
His color was not jet black, but decidedly negro. 
in size and personal appearance, the statue of | 
Franklin, at the Library in Philadelphia, as seen 
from the street, isa perfect likeness him. 
Whenever I have seen it, it has always reminded | 
me of Banneker. 
would, either by 
stantly standing, y 
large table, 


he was an 


man ; 


I have seen him fre- 
was 


(ro to his house whenever you 
day or night there was 
in the middle of the floor a 
cove cod with books and papers. As 
eminent mathematician, bs was con- | 
stantly in correspondence with other mathemati- 
y, with whom there was an 
interchange of qui stions of difheult solution.” 
The extent of his knowledge is not so remark- 
able as that he acquired what he did under the 
circumstances we have described. It might be 
said by those disposed to sneer at his simple 
if there be any such, that after all he was 
but an make oT, a very humble personage 
in the ranks of astronomical science. But that 
the almanac maker of P ennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, from 1791 to 1802, 
should have been a free black man, is, to use the | 
language of Mr. Jefferson, a fact to which his 
whole color has a right for their justification 
against the doubts that have been entertained of | 
them.— Philadelphia Gazette. 


con- 


cians in this country, 


story, 


alm: inac 
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dignified and| vessels in our Northern ports as slavers, to 


| which will never cease while slavery 


| first of ( Jetober next, ( 1791 ‘a 


| 1 majority ; 





PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 1, 1859. 


SLAVE Trape.—Recent events have 


THE 
] 


drawn the attention of the public 
to the 


mind in an 


unusual degree African 
at Charles- 
slaves, cap- 


cruiser, 


subject of the 
Slavetrade. The arrival, not long since, 


ton, of the Echo, with a eargo of 


tured under American colors by a U. S. 
now believed to be 


introduction of a large 


and the more recent rumor, 
true, of the number of 
slaves from Africa into Georgia, by means of the 
yacht Wanderer ; the persistent efforts in several 


Southern States, to introduce African slaves un- 


der another name; the attempt in the Legisla- 
ture 


of South Carolina to nullify the U.S. law 
which prohibits American vessels from engaging 
in the Africa and other 


foreign countries, and the frequent fitting out of 


slave trade between 
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gether 


| with other circumstances, prove the existence of 


A 


|a determination to supply the demand for slaves 


itself 
Almost at the moment when the 


con- 
Afri- 


a bill 


tinues 
cans were landed on the shores of Georgia 
was introduced into the Legislature of that State, 
to provide for the steps necessary to strike from 
its Constitution the provision that “ there shall 


| be no future importation of slaves into this State, 


from Africa or any other foreign place, after the 
After discussion, 
the bill was defeated by a vote of 46 to 47—only 
but the question was subsequently 
re-considered and laid on the table, probably to 
be called up again, by yeas 62, nays 38 

The Southern advocates of slavery feel that all 
laws, whether of the United States or of indivi- 
dual States, that prohibit the foreign slave trade, 
and declare it to be piracy, are an abiding nian 
Hence we 


find a member of the Georgia Legislature using 


upon the whole system of slavery. 


this language : 


“The time has arrived in the history of this 
country for men to take position on this subject, 
and the Southern people ought to pluck the beam 
out of their own eyes before they attempt to cast 
the mote out of the eyes of our Northern 
brethren. If we first purge our Constitution and 
our laws of these abolition heresies, we can then 
consistently ask the North to believe with us; 
but while we acknowledge the evil of slavery by 
prohibiting it from our shores, can we expect 
them to call anything but a sin? There is 
but one way to fight this question, and that is to 
place it on the right ground, the strong ground. 
We demoralize our course by taking weak posi- 
tions and making unfounded admissions. I have 
not the slightest doubt of our final success, if we 
take right ground, and shape our actions accord- 
ing] If we take wrong ground, L fear all is 
lost. The fire of fanaticism is coming down upon 
us; to resist it successfully we must put on the 
panoply of law, and arm ourselves at every point 
This we cannot do while we acknowledge the 
means by which we acquired it ought to be pi 


hibited.” 


Another strong inducement on the part of the 
planters for a removal of the restriction on the 
foreign slave trade, is the high price of home 
that 
human beings is not, in itself, sinful, cannot—and, 


indeed, who can ? 


bred slaves. Those who believe 


a trade in 
comprehend why a commerce 
Maryland 
becomes piratical when attempted between Africa 
and the United States. 


which legal between and Georgia 
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The domestic slavetrade is undoubtedly neces- 
sary to the continued existence of slavery, and 
there is iittle ground to hope for an entire sup- 
pression of the foreign traffic, in some form or 
name, while a constantly increasing demand for 

, 


the p! vlucts of slave labor overbalances the sup-| 


ves in the home-market. 


Some remarks in The Friend a few years since | 


1 this subject, may be aptly revived : 


‘We should always bear in mind that Sra-! 
eRY,—the . cruelty and 
oppression, which is the blight and the disgrace 


\ monstrous s of 


ystem 


of some of the faire st portions of our own favored 
land, 
the sl 


slavery is the source and the support of 


ive trade, with all its crimes and its bar- | 
harities. It is slavery which sharpens the avarice 
{the manstealer—stimulates him to make the 
midnight attack upon the peaceful and unsuspect- 
ing natives of Africa, and, with fire and sword, 
reduce them to hopeless captivity. It is the 
profit which slavery holds out that induces him | 
to cram them into the stifling hold of the slave- 
ship, there that hu- 


manity to shudder, and under which the stron; 


to endure torments cause 





est mental and physical powers soon give 
and while y continues—while the 
owner finds his coffee, his cotton and his sugar, 
yield him a which to pur- 
thase the free born sons and daughters of Africa, 
at many-fold the cost of their importation, there | 
is little hope that the most stringent laws will be 
ffectual to suppress the slavetrade. To do this, 


We must | 
colden prospects which tempt the | 


way ; 
slavery Slave 


price enables him 


we must take uway the inducement. 
the 


remove 


man-stealer to his nefarious employment; and | 


all fall before 


when once the system of slavery s] 
the moral and re ligious sense of the people, the 


suspension of the traffic in human flesh will | 


foll »W 


aus a necessary consequence. 


But how are these “ 


We 


lividual considet 


golden prospects ” to be 
removed ? would bring the matter home to in- 
ation, in language similar to that 


The 


humane pe 


used on occasion. 


a formet 


produced in the mind of a rson 


by 
reading accounts of the slave tr ide, is proba 
] 


of tl mingled witl 


an abl rrence 


pity 


actors, who 


cruel traffic, 


ic 


are generally regarded as amongst 


the most degraded and wicked of mankind. Per 
haps few of the readers of common ni Wspapers, 


when these yes, think, for 


acco 


ints meet their « 


being 


r 


a single moment, of themselves, in the 


least degree, implicated in the horrible transac- 
They do not take the trouble 


whether any act of theirs is connected, either di- 


tons, to inquire 


or indirectly, with a system of wrong, so 


| distant and so utterly 


| fairly be asked :—What is the object of a 


/s0 vast in its extent and so destructive 


land sell them to better.” 


lof holding slaves, with the question :—* Why 


|do you, then, buy the produce of their labor 1 


| produc ts of their labor. 


first sensation | 
rly 


nor the 


for its victims and sorrow for* the immediate | 


} the 
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abhorrent to their ideas of 
humanity and religion. 


But in referring to particul: 


he 


ir cases, and con- 
te ny lating the deplorable fact that MILLIONS of 
Africans have miserably perished in the sl svery- 
made wars of their own country and in the 
crowded slave ships, and been doomed to slavery 
and its sufferings in America, the questions may 
system 


in its ef- 


| fects? and upon what does it rely for support ? 


W hen English this 


country a few years since, remonstrated with a 


an Friend, who was in 


slavetrader, on the iniquitous character of his 
business, the latter, feeling the truth of the trite 
saying—* It takes two to make a bargain,” an- 
[ am no more to blame than the slave- 


the 


= 


} 
sweret 


holders who purchase slaves.” Claiming 


some credit to himself on the score of humanity, 


| he added :—“ I often take them from bad masters 


The slaveholder met 


the expostulation of our friend on the sinfulness 


7 


He could not repl 


y, as he might now, that he 
did not ] urchase such produce - and he was prob- 
ably strongly impressed with the sentiment, that 
to be 


must have clean hands. 


effective advocates of any principle we 


These anecdotes plainly indicate the proper 
answers to the questions relative to the object 
and support of the slave trade. In whatever de- 
gree the slaveholder, his system being establish- 


ed, may be induced to cling to it by other con- 


| siderations, there can be no doubt that his erand 


| object in purchasing slaves is GAIN —the cain 


which he expects to derive from the sale of the 
The enormous profits of 


the slave trade are a sure index to the motive 


which influences the trader. 


lt seems, then, that neither the slavetraders 


- 
Ul 


lers consider themsely 3 “ sin- 


slave 
ners above all men,” but they reasor bly con- 


clude that those who, by shaking hands with 


|them in purchasing the fruits of slavery, furnish 


} 


ii 


ich 


itors 


maintain 


in the 


the grand motive and means W 


whole system, urticiy re 


are | 


| math sis mal ‘rime 
| sponsibility and the crime. 


We cannot perce ive how 


J y ° 
any other cConciusion 
can be arrived at by a thoroughly honest and 
unprejudiced inquirer ; and whatever active ex. 


ertions to promote the destruction of the un- 
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christian system may be required of any, we be-| he manifested a patient and submissive state of mind, 
s : ’ reposing with firm reliance on the merits and mercies 
of his adorable Saviour, giving evidence of the all- 
case, cannot be separated from religious duty, | sustaining arm of divine help being underneath to 
demand that all should faithfully endeavor to|®°PPort and bear up his drooping spirit, as when the 

. solemn summiens came he met it with joy and not 
wash their own hands from the evil. with grief. 


lieve that sound moral principles, which, in this 


—~ +2 -— 


THE BIBLE IN TURKEY. 


-——————_—__ << + —_______- - 


Common Priace Book To THE Hoty BIBLE. 


: A letter in the last number of the “ Bibl 
—The American Tract Society has issued an 


Society Record,” from an agent of the Society 
edition of John Locke’s Common Place Book to in Constantinople, says :-—“ You will rejoice to 
the Holy Bible, being a large collection of texts | learn, that notwithstanding the outbreaks of 
of Holy Scripture arranged under many heads | Moslem fanaticism in various parts of the em. 
; ; pire, and the excited, angry feelings which exist 

in the minds of the more bigoted Mohammedans 
against all who bear the name of Christian, the 
pages. Price 60 cents ; postage prepaid, 26 cents | glorious work which God has commenced in their 
additional. No. 150 Nassau street New York;| behalf is a steady growing work. The 4,000 
28 Cornhill, Boston, and 929 Chesnut street, | COP! of Bibles, Testaments, and Psalms, which 
Philadelphia | have in one way and another been distributed 
os among the Turks since the beginning of 1856, 
Amongst the subjects mentioned under the| are proving good seed. New cases of interest 


to illustrate and explain the various Christian 





doctrines, and forming an octavo volume of 413 


general heads, and thus illustrated by all the| come to our knowledge every week—perhaps | 
Seripture texts relating to each, are the nature, ought to say almost every day. The movement 
is not confined to any one class. Rough soldiers, 


attributes and works of God; man’s first state . yh: 
se  axtlontin, merchants, and men of high rank, come 
\to the bookstore, seek out the colporteur, visit 


how it came and by what means; the duties of | Mr. Williams, and find their way to the houses 


and his fall; man’s salvation and redemption, 


of the missionaries, often under cover of dark- 
ness, that they may learn of Jesus Christ, and 
understand more fully the truths he has revealed 
in his Gospel. 
> You ask in regard to colportage, and suggest 
Marriep, At Friends Meeting, Walnut Grove, on the probability that the Board will enter some- 
the 11th of the 11th month, 1858, Enocu Barker, to| What into this work also in this field. | 
Mary Jani ANDREWS, both members of Sugar Plain | find my interest in this work growing deeper 
Monthly Meeting, Boone County, Indiana. week by week. It is true the sales of Scriptures 
| 
} 


believers towards God; towards each other ; to- 


wards all men; how God works in the hearts 


| 


and spirits of believers ; Xe. 


ee are not large ; sometimes they are meagre. But 


Diep, On the 8th of 11th month last, Saran, wife! the efficiency and usefulness of such an agency 
of John D: viS,1n the 49th year of her age, an esteemed | is not to be measured by the number of Bibles 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting, Union County, | mm nm 
iadians. Duskoc a chert sleknses Ghe velataed her! and Testaments sold. Phe | men thus employed 
meek and quiet spirit, being resigned to the divine | talk with all classes; and often their earnest ap- 
will, and thus evincing the triumph of true Christian | peals, based upon the Holy Scriptures, rivet 
faith in her peaceful close. | the attention, and awaken the consciences + 


On the 5th inst., « is residence i ‘ i. = ° ° . ot 
s the 5th inst., at his residence in Carth-| multitudes, who might otherwise remain entirely 
age, Rush County, Indiana, Aaron Draper, age : : 


nearly seventy-two years, amemberof Walnut Ridge | ignorant of the _— salvation. . 
Monthly and Carthage Preparative Meeting. His sick- | About two wecks since, for several days ™ 
ness (being a disease of the heart and lungs.) was | succession, I chanced to meet, in my walks about 

Ser ») : ’ J ee ae oe 

coe and painful, which he endured with patience | the city, the colporteur who labors principally 
and resignation, and his end itis believed was in! ’ . sit 
— ition, and his end it is believed was in/ among the Turks. At one time I remained with 
oe ; | him nearly an hour, to observe his operations 
Near Richmond, 12th mo. 5th, 1858, Rura a ee me eal ett. ee 
Ann, wife of Hugh W. Maxwell. in the 36th year of| 2d encourage*him in his work. During that 
her age. | hour more than 200 persons must have passed 
, a, re age of the above named Friends, us. Of these, perhaps forty stopped to look at 
eae 1 mo, 22d, 1858, in the 12th year of her| his books. Among them were Turks apparently 
age ; members of White Water Monthly Meeting of} ,p1- “: . ; : 
Friends. Indiana. : | of high rank, who did not hesitate to take the 
in Hancock County, Indiana, on the 12th of | lestament, and sit down by the humble colpor- 
llth month last, Benasan Biyrorp, a member of! teurs side, and after reading a few passages, ask 
aa Ridge Monthly Meeting, in the 69th year of| him to explain their purport. When these pass- 

1is age. 3 : if ate 

5 ed on their way, six ladies, very richly dressed, 
He was confined to the house and most of the time | neil : | 4 } ail F 0 o> an Ah handed 
to his bed for about eight months, and from the na- | stoppe¢ at the hi ule stan s ul yrother hanae 
ture of his painful disease, his physical suffering was | them a Testament in the Turkish character, tell 
much of the time very intense, through all of which! ing them that it was a part of the Holy Book 


- 


t 
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Two of them took one, and, to my surprise, 
quite fluc ntly read several passages. They tar- 
ried ten or fifteen minutes, and listened very at- 
tentively to the earnest words of ys brother as 
he told them of the only way of salvation by| 
Jesus Christ. After the »y left, ‘five boys, on their! 
way from s« hool, stop »ped and asked the price of 
the four Gospels, saying, as they went away that | 
they wished to read by themselves. An- 
other d: y; my return home the book- 
store, I was overtaken by aheavy shower. Hur. 
rying to the nearest shelter, I f yund a colporteur 
offering his books to a company of gn gather- 
ed around his stand. As m iny 
not read, man of twe nty-one or twenty- 
two years of age offered to read tothem. The 
result was, that he became so interested in what 
he that he bought a Testament, that he 
might read his friends the good things he 
found am J 
interpreted too freely; 
tive of the work the 


one 


on from 


a young 
r¢ ad 
in 


they are 
colporteurs find to do. I 


| 


them could} 


| tobacco, 
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2500 deaths, 


1 
to the 


more than l in every 3 births, 
must be attributed bad ventilation. In 
England the public is di ily becoming more en- 
lightened on the subject of ventilation, although 
|a dangerous indifference, springing from want of 
}elementary knowledge, is still prevalent, and 
| taxes the patience of reformers ; but in the coun- 
| try where these lines are w ritten, it is painful to 
observe that even highly-cultivated 
almost insensible to the importance of fresh air 
The Germans sit for hours in low crowded rooms, 
so dense with tobae 


or 


men seem 


o-smoke that on ente ring you 
cannot recognize your friends ; and so vitiated is 
breath, bad 
iron stove, 


the atmosphere by the compound of 
human exhalations, 
that at first it seems imp ossible for you to breathe 
in it. Even in their private rooms they breathe 


} 
and an 


|a hot, musty, dry air, which makes an Englishman 


would not have these incidents | 
civen as illustra- 


trust that the Board will authorize me to employ | 


at least two in this city, and not less than 


in other places. 


RESPIRATION 


When 


sam¢ 


AND SUFFOCATION,. 


and over again 
air, we yy it by the constant 
of acid, which gradually 
air up to the point where the difference 
blood- 
acid—disappears. 
arterialised, and the vital 
are In vain does the a 
quantity of life giving 
take it up, be it 
bonie acid, and it eannot 
acid because the conditions of 
To make 


absent 
*) 
charged with 


we breathe over 
radually vitiate 
exhalation carbonic 
brings the 
between it and the 


tions of 


cards the propor- 


The 


—us re 
carbonie 
ceases to be 
arrested. 
oxygen ; the | 
cannot get rid of the 
rid of it 
the exchange 
animal breathe air 
acid, is equivalent toa 
gradual prevention of his breathing at all. 
cation results from vitiated air in precisely the 
same manner as from interception the 
Althou rh burking and ga 
appal the public, that public 
ferent to the milder form of the murder | 
when it is called “ want of ventilation.” In spite | 
of the historical infamy of the Black Hole 
spit ils, theatre Ss, ¢ hurche 8, 
and other public buildings eft dis grace fully 
ieglected, until, thanks to the vetic 
of our sanitary public attention 
aroused. That thousands have 
of public i rnorance on this import: int matt 
sin The 


zes of 


‘Cause car- 


get s earbonie 
are 
an over- 


carbonic 


ot 


seems almost indif- 


ime 


Caleutta, our prisons, he 


, were | 


encr; lab rs 
reformers, was 
been the 
ter, may 


be shown ] gle 


new-born 


ya exalp le. 


between the 
in Dublin Lying 
amounted in the course of four y« 
of 7650 births, we suddenly 


279 deaths during peri ul, after 
adopted. 


i 


infants 


which 


ul 
days, the 


} } 
reaucea 


re to only} 


a new 
Thus 


the same 


system of ventilation had been 


the 


blood | 
functions | 
ir still contain a} 
lood cannot | 


Suffo- | 


alr. | 


victims | 


four | 
i 





egving are crimes which 
| the third hour, 


| 


fan hour 


7 | =e . 1 
deaths of | the original occupant flies about the lecture-room 


and 15) as soon as liberated. 
in- Hospital | 


irs to 2944 out} as on animals, 


gusp for an open window. It is true that after a 
while you get accustomed to the air. You also 
get accustomed to that of the smoke-filled tavern 
On entering, you felt it would be impossible to 
stay there minutes; but in less than ten 
minutes it yecome quite tolerable, and in 
half an hour scarcely appreciable. If you quit 
the room for a few minutes, and return once more 
after having breathed fresh air, again you per- 
ceive the poisonous condition of the atmosphere, 
but again you will get accustomed to it, and 
seem to breathe f \ 

Was this atmosphere really not injurious ? 
your se nsations, like sentinels as sleey 
to warn you of the danger ? we 
will first bring forward some experiments in- 
stituted by Claude Bernard .on the influences of 
Vitiated A sparrow left in bell-glass to 
breathe over and over again the will 
live in it for upwards of three hours; but at the 
close of the second h var—whe n there is 


ten 
has | 


ag 


free ly in it. 
or 
h: ive », ceased 


To answer thie. 


alr. a 


Same alr, 


conse- 


| que ntly still air of suflicient purity to permit this 


hour 
intro- 
’ The 
respiration of one 
Nay more, if the 
vlass at the close of 


may be re- 


sparrow breathing it for more than an 
longer—if a fresh and vigorous sparrow be 
duced, it will expire almost immediately 

air which would suffice for the 
sparrow, suffocates another. 

sparrow be taken from the 
when very feeble, 
stored to activity ; and no sooner has it recovered 
sufficient vigor to fly about than, if 
more introduced into the from which 
it was taken, it will perish immediately. Another 
| eXperiment points to a similar result. A sparrow 
- at the end of about 
and a half i although ob- 
viously suffering ; a sec oduced ; 
in about ten minutes the new-comer is dead, while 


it 
again, once 


J 
atmospneve 


is confined in a be rs 
is sti ill active, 


ond sparrow is intr 


One cannot try experiments on human beings 
but accident and disease frequently 
furnish us with expe riments made to our hand. 
What has been just related of the birds, 


firmed by which befel two young 


. 


is Ccon- 


an accident 
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a COKE 


chwomer They were in a room heated by 
One of them was suffocated, and 
the ground. The other, who 
from typhoid fever, resisted | 
ifluence of the atmosphere, 
am till 
scued, but the 
ed to the noxious air, was found fo have 
a paralysis of the left arm, which lasted for more 
than six months. Here, as in the « of 
sparrows, we find the paradoxical result to be, 
that the a mous actic of a vitiated air is better 
resisted by : » feeble, 
althy ganism. ‘The para 
of a eae explan tic 
l air of a German Kne ipe 
houses of the poor, we find those 


time to adj ist san «lves to it, 
inconvenie 


stove 
fell sensele 
was in bed, 
tl Pp 
rh 


to 


ss on 
suffering 
ysonous 1 


+ . sat tT , 
ibie To scre assistance came. They 


] oth re 


s ase 


sick cly org: 


vizor 


org 


lox 
In the 
as in that of the 
who have had 
breathing with- 


mits 
Vitiat 


m 


out apy al 


mn nce 
comer fe¢ 
they “ 
suppose that no 
lies the d 

to it, inde and 
they contented to 
pric ? by 


s the air to be 

customed to it, 
injurious effect can folle 
They 
ause 


vitiated ; and because 
people very naturally 
w. Here 
rerous fallacy. 
they « 
remain in it; but at what 
By a gradual 
functions of nutrition and see re tion. 

In this depri ssed condition less oxygen 
and there is less needed in the 
\ vitiated air will suffice for the respira- | 

a depressed org ranism, as it eal amply 
for the respiration of a cold-blooded animal. 
When we enter a vitiated atmosphere, our breath- 
ing be : the consequence of this 
is epri ssion of all the organic functions, and 
then the breathing is easy again, b we no 
longer require so much oxygen, 
produce so much carbonic acid. 
this adjustment of the org: 
by a gradual 


only bee lo 


so 


what means ? 


° » “sy .2 
si0n OF a the 


is ab- | 
sorbed, 


pher 


tion ot 


atmos- 
suffice *e 


comes laborious 
a d 


eause 


W ere it not for 
nism to the medium, 
g I of the functions, 
tinued existence in a vitiated would 
be impossible ; we the vigorous bird pe rish 
instantaneously in ‘air whic h would sustain the 
enfeebled bird for upwards of 


depression con- 
atmosp here 


see 


an hour. 


that bad air can be harmless bec: ause we * cet 
accustomed ” to it. 
stance for those 


However fortunate 
who have to breathe 


S80 as} 


healthy girl, who had | 
the | 
inism, than by the | 


ad- | 


althou: oh ( ich new- | 


cet accustomed | 
are | 


depri 3 | 


and we no longer | 


a circum- 
bad air, 


> REVIEW 
air; in the same quantity, two birds of the same 
species, age, and size, will no# live one hour and 
a half, as might be supposed, but only one hour 
}and a quarter. Conversely, the | ich will 
live only one hour in a pint of a live three 
hours in two pints. 

Enlightened by these remarkable resul 
shall now be able to regard Re spirati 
physiological function rather than 
physic al process. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


yird whi 
ir, will 


ts, 
on 


we 
as a 
as a simple 
On more than one occasion we 
have had to protest against the tendency to ex- 
plain vital phenomena by physical and chemical 
laws only, without re gard to the order of eorese: 3 
tions specially be longing to vital phenomena ; and 
| we must repeat that protest in the present case 
That Re spiration is ultimately deper 
physical laws, no one thinks of disputis 
the arduous endeavor to detect the operation of 
those laws, it is natural that men should neglect 
| the still more difficult study of vital laws. But 
lwe think it can be shown that however far 
analysis may trace the operation of the laws of 
gaseous interchange and diffusion, the 
densing a of moist membranes, t] 
only conduct us to the threstiold ; they ¥ 
open for us the temple. These pl y ical | 
| only one part of the mystery. Respir 
a simple physic: al fact. It is the fi netion 
| living organism, and as such receives a 
character from that org No soon 
| cease to regard the exclusively physical aspect 
lof this function—no sooner do we fix our atten- 
tion on the organism and its influence, than the 
whole theory we have raised on the laws of 
ous interchange suddenly totters and falls. 
[To be concluded.) 
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and in 


d con- 
will 
ll never 
r¢ veal 
is not 
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al 
ction 


se 


ition 


anism. do we 


wase- 


THE LIGHT QUESTION. 





Our age may be areriorss d as one of great 
de velop ments; it may also be said to be one of 
| great revolutions—in other. terms, developments 


succeed each other so rapidly, that each revolu- 


Thus | tionises the prece ding. 
does Physio'o gy ex| lain the paradox ; but at the | 
same time it points out the fall: icy of supposing | into many details 


Reflection on this subject might be followed 
: let me confine m ye If to one 
| only, in the prese nt paper, and speak of what has 
been done, and is yet to do, in that department 
|of industry and economics which is connected 


that the organism is quickly depressed to such a| with the lighting of our houses, streets, ware- 


point as to render such air respir: ible 
de any that de pre ssions of this kind are necessarily 
injurious, especially when frequently « xpe rienced. 


There is indeed a wonderful elastici ity in the or- | sha 


, no one will | houses and shops in this northern latitude. 


When I was a boy, all this was done 
combustion of animal and vegetable oils in one 


by the 


pe or another. Miserable as was the lighting 
of the streets, it must still have consumed a vast 
| quantity of oil; and, considering that oil still 
be ars a high p rice . afte r its com] let ie ¢ je Cc tion 
|from use on Men grand scale, it seems quite in- 
conce ‘ivab le how we coul 1 h: ave hi ad it sup yplied 
in sufficient quantity for our present purpose, hi ad 
| not this application of gas been discovered. 
Thus a| now, with our countless millions of ; urners In 
bird will live three hours in a certain quantity of | the streets and shops, and the ovelaen asing use 


ganism, enabling it to adapt itself to changing 


conditions ; 
tional a 
longe d 
It is interesting to observe the 
gradual adjustment of the organi 


with on gradual. 
lows d, easier 


but a frequent dey yression of fune- 
ivity must be Liumlens and fatal if pro- | 
8 effect of 
as contrasted 
The longer the time al- | 
is this adjustment. 


a 
sm, 


less 


Even 
the 


1 
o. | 
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of the same illuminator in private dwellings, the| vast tracts of this peat-moss or ‘ bog,’ and it i 
price of candles goes on rising; and if we could | now some years since certain new facts respec ting 
but estimate we many tons of oil and tallow are | it were brought to light under the all-serutinising 
nightly represented by our total gas-consumption, | eye of modern chemistry. That it could be made 
we shoul probably feel ove ha. et ase by the! to furnish a sort of grease capable of 
questi hat should we have done without} candles, &c., was proved, and 


i. 


| 


making 
the O’Gorman 
Mahon produced in parliament some specimens 
It is true that turnips for cattle-feeding are} of the manufacture. At that time, however, the 
now grown, where rape, for the sake of its oil,| matter could only be regarded as a scientific 
might in old times have found a preference ; but | fact of much interest, but of no practical utility, 


gas f 


. ' . » . 
the tendency of this change must be to increase | on account of the great expense of production 
the supply of meat, an also that of animal oilin| We learn with great satisfaction that b ry the 
another form. A very high price for oil would | recent substitution of sulphuric acid, a ch: P and 


“eal s ; 
no doubt stimulate its production; but the dis-| abundant material, for ethe T—a rare 


and dear 
covery of a cheap and inexhaustible mineral sub-| one—this oleaginous matter, technically called 


stitute has tended t he growth of corn and|paragine, may be procured at a very much 


cattle-feedir ro he surface of the soil,| cheaper rate; so much so, that there is now 


instead of oil-] vearing ones, and thus indirectly | every prospect of this curious substance bei 


ng 
conferred vast be nefits upon the community. | brought into general use as a means of artificia 
One reason for the high | rice of oils . in spite light, with, no doubt, a gene ral benefit to the 
of the competition of gas, is, no doubt, the ex- | community. 
tensive u ‘that material in lubricating our | Independently of the light question, which is 
machinery; and here | am reminded of another| our main object, the peat is capable of conver- 
interesting 
Sol ‘ 


velopment | sion into other useful things besides paraffine. 
years ago, the substance familiar to US as | Thus, we are told, a black pigment of superior 
palm-oil was commercially unknown; it is now | quality i is one of its constituents; and the gaseous 


imported in amazing quantity, and is the general | matter, as well as the oil, separated in the dis- 


useful 


in 

lubricator employed for the axles of our railway-|tillation, is reserved for separate and 
carriages. ‘The consumption of it in this way | purposes. 
must he enormous ; and it is hardly going too far} Another very interesting development in al- 

ay, that, had it not been discovered in time, | liance with the present subject demands a brief 
a very serious difficulty would have arisen in re-| notice before 1 conclude. 
ference to railway locomotion. I verily believe| Some years ago, a spring of mineral oil was 
that every particle of fat now converted into soap | discovered in Derbyshire by 


’ y James Young, of 
and candles for the use of the poor and trading} Manchester. ‘This oil was applied with advan- 
classes, would have been required for the pur-| tage as a lubricator in the factories there ; but the 
poses of the railway, and those absolute necessa-| supply ceased just as the value of the substance 
ries of life been un} rocurable at any price within | was becoming ‘known. This put James Young 
the limits of « iry means. Not only, then, | upon the ‘ daring quest’ of an artificial oil which 
has this wonderful and most providential supply | should answer the same purposes, and his success 
of ok Q in itter ct iferred immense bene fits is considered is one of the vreatest discoveries of 
on the countries from which we derive it—being| the age. It appears that this oil is the product 
to the: ‘ lopment’ of the utmost import-|of the distillation of coal at a low temperature. 
ance—br is also done for us, in the way of| It is, in fact, gas in another form, and realises the 
lubrication and soap-boiling, what gas has done | apparently paradoxical idea of Baron Liebig, who 
in the lighting departinent; and while the latter| put forward some years ago, as an object to be 
has saved from darkness, the former has pre- | greatly desired, that coal-gas could be produced 
vented our being driven to the expedient I once} in a tangible form, and burnt without smell or 
knew a foreigner adopt in travelling—that is, | other es in a candlestick or lamp! 
wearing 4/ack linen shirts instead of white ones| Ordinary gas emits so much sulphur in 
—and has protected us from coming to a ‘ dead- 
lock’ upon the iron road. 


combus- 
| tion, that it cannot safe ly be emy ied. as a light 
I i closed rooms, however well ventilated : this 
But now we come to revolutions. No sooner | dis covery of a paraffine oil, procurable at an easy 
is something, newly discovered and p ainfully | rate from coal, must be hailed as one of the 
elaborated, fairly established as a ‘development,’ | greatest importance ; and in connection with the 
than something else is brought forward which | subject of light from decomposed peat, must be 
threatens its supremacy. Eve ry one has heard | looked upon as likely to complete the revolution 
of the Irish bogs. The y differ in no essential | of our entire system, greatly to the promotion ot 
quality from the ‘ moss: s’ of England and Scot-| comfort and economy. 
land, being a vegetable mould of greater or less| This new substance is called ‘ patent —— 
density, according to the drainage-fall—composed | oil ;' and we are informed that one gallon of 
chiefly of gigantic moss in a state of compression at a cost of 5s. 8d., will 


vield as much light as 
and partial decomposition. In Ireland, there are! twenty-two ae of the best sperm-candles. 
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It diffe rs also, in a very important partic ular, 
from ‘ camphine’ and various other oils, in being 
inexplosive. If these facts did not rest “= 
most respectable authority, I should scarcely feel 
warranted in he lping to cive them publicity ; but 
as they by men of mark in the 
scientific there can be little, if any, doubt 
that at least the greater part of what is promised 
will be realised ; and even after some deductions, 
enough will remain to justify our most sanguine 
anticipations of a new era in respect of light and 
lubrication. — ¢ hambers’ Journal. 


are endorsed 
world, 
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THE SALT MINES OF CRACOW. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


After descending two hundred and ten 
we saw the first veins of salt rock, 
crumbled clay and sandstone. Thirty feet more, 
and we were in a bed of salt Level galleries 
branched off from the foot to the staircase ; over- 
head a ceiling of solid salt, under 
salt either side dark gray walls of 
sparkling here and there with minute er 
Lights vlimmered oe, and turning the 
corner, we came upon a gang of workmen, some 
hacking away at the SC lid floor, others trundling 
wheelbarrows ful Nl of the precious cubes. Here 
was the Anthony, the oldest in the 
mines—a [yzantine excavation, supported by 
columns, with altar, a and vgs statues 
of saints, apparently in b oe marble, but all salt. 

A Bengal light burned at the altar, brought in. 
to sudden life thi 3 strange temple, which present- 
ly vanished into darkn 


feet 


, and on salt, 
crystals. 


on 


chay e] at 


as fit had never been 
seen. 

I cannot follow, ste 
two hours through the |: ibyrinths 
ful mine. It is a bewildering maze 
grand halls, 
where one loses a 


f this wonder- 
of galleries, 
vaulted chambers, 
ll sense of distance or ae 
and drifts along blindly in the wake of his con- 
ductor. Ev: ything was solid salt, except where 
vreat pies of hewn log to 
support some threatening chasms, 
left in quarrying, had been ition d across. As 
we descended to the lower regions, the air became 
more dry and agreeable, and the saline walls more 
yure brilliant. One hall, a hundred and 
eight feet high, resembled a Grecian theatre, the 
traces of blocks, taken out in regular layers, re- 
presenting the seats for the spectators. Out of 
this single hall 1,000,000 ewt. of salt had been 
taken, or enough to supply the 40,000,000 in- 
habitants in Austria one year. 

Two obelisks of salt commemorated the visit 
of Francis I. and his Empress in another spa- 
cious irregular vault, through which we passed by 
means of a wooden bridge resting on piers of the 
shan rock. After we had descended to the 
bottom of the chamber, a boy ran along above! 
with a ae ig Bengal light, throwing flashes of 
blue lustre on the obelisks, on the scarred walls, 


staircases and 


s had been built up 
roof, « r vast 


and 


ina bed of 


foot a floor of 


p by oe our journey of 


| lungs 
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vast arches, the entrance to deeper h: alls, and 
the far roof, fretted with the picks of the work- 
men. The effect was magical—wonderful. Pres- 
ently we entered another and loftier chamber 
yawning downward, with cavernous tunnels open- 
ing out of the further end. 

A little further, we struck upon a lake four 
fathoms deep, upon which we embarked in a 
heavy square boat, and entered a gloomy tunnel, 
over the entrance of which was inscribed (in 
salt letters) ‘‘Good luck to you!’ In sucha 
place the motto seemed ironical. ‘ Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here,” would have been 
more appropriate. Midway in the tunnel, the 
balls at either end were suddenly illuminated, 
and a crash, a hundred cannon bellowing 
through the hollow vaults, shook the air and 

water in such wise that our boat had not ceased 
trembling when we landed in the further hall. 
A tablet inscribed “ Heartily welcome!” salut- 
ed us on landing. Finally, at the de pth of four 
hundred and fifty feet, our journey ceased, al- 
though we were but half way to the bottom. 
The remainder is a wilderness of shafts, galleries 
and smaller chambers, the extent of which 
could only conjecture. We then returned 
through scores of tortuous passages to some vaults 
where a lot of gnomes, naked to the bips, were 
busy with pick, mallet and wedge blocking out 
and separating the solid pavement 

The process is quite primitive, scarcely differ- 
ing from that of the ancient Egyptians in quar- 
rying granite. The blocks are first marked out 
on the surface by a series of grooves. One side 
is then deepened to the required thickness, and 
wedges being inserted under the block, it is soon 
split off. It is then split transversely into 
pieces of one ewt. each, in which form it is ready 
for sale. Those intended for Russia are rounded 
on the edges and corners, until they acquire the 
shape of large cocoons, for the convenience of 
transportation into the interior of the country 

The number of workmen employed in the 
mine is 1500, all of whom belong to the “ upper 
crust’”’—that is, they live on the outside of the 
world. They are divided into gangs, and relieve 
each other every six hours. Each gang quarries 
out, on an average, a little more than 1,000 ewt. 
of salt in that space of time, making the annual 
yield 4,500,000 cwt. The men we saw were 
fine, muscular, healthy looking fellows, and the 
officer, in answer to my questions, stated that 
their sanitary condition was quite equal to that 
of the field laborers. Seurvy does not occur 
among them, and the equality of the temperature 
of the mines—which stands at 54 deg. of Fahren- 
heit all the year around—has a favorable effect 
on such as are predisposed to diseases of the 
He was not aw: 7 of any pec uliar form 
of disease induced by the substance in which 
they work, rr te Bayre where the air is 
humid, salt crystals form upon the wood work. 
The wood, | may here remark, never rots, and 


as of 


we 
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where untouched, retains its quality for centuries. 
The officer explicitly denied the story of men 
having been born in these mines, and having 
gone through life without ever mounting to the 
upper world. So there goes an ther interesting 
fiction of our youth. 

It requires a stretch of imagination to con- 
ceive the extent of this salt bed. As far as ex- 
plored, its length is two and half English miles, 
its breadth a little over half a mile, and solid | 
depth 690 feet! It commences 200 feet below 
the surface, and is then interrupted by sandstone, 
such as forms the peaks of the Carpathian moun 
taius. Below this there is no probability that it 
again re-appears. The general direction is east | 
and west, dipping rapidly at its western extremi- | 
ty, so that it may no doubt be pushed much | 
farther in that direction. Notwithstanding the | 
immense amount already quarried—and it will| 
be better understood when I state that the aggre- 
gate length of the shafts and galleries amounts to 
four hundred and forty miles—it is estimated | 
that at the present rate of exploration, the known | 
supply cannot be exhausted under three hundred 
years. ‘The tripartite treaty, on the partition of | 
Poland, limits Austria to the present amount— 
1,500,000 ewt. annually—of which she is bound to 
furnish 30,000 to Prussia, and 800,000 to Russia. 
This quantity yields her a net revenue from the 
mines, of two millions of florins, $1,000,000, an- 
nually. 

It is not known how this wonderful deposit— 
more precious than gold itself—was originally 
discovered. We know that it was worked in the 
twelfth ceutury, and perhaps much earlier. 


THE VALUE OF NEGROES 

\ singular but accurate way of estimating the 
price of field hands may be fonnd in the price 
of cotton. For every cent a pound for cotton, a 
field hand will bring one hundréd dollars: for 
instance, the present price of cotton is 10 to 12 
cents, and the price of a negro man is froma 
thousand to twelve hundred dollars. The price 
of the latter may not fluctuate as rapidly as cot- 
ton, but is not the less certain to follow an ad- 
vance or decline of any duration.—Savannah 
Republi. an. 


GOING HOME. 
‘** Will you come with me, my pretty one ? 
I asked a little child, 
‘“Will you come with me and gather flowers ?”’ 
She looked at me and smiled. 
Then, in a low, sweet, gentle voice, 
She said, ‘‘I cannot come, 
I must not leave this narrow path 
For I am going home.”’ 


‘* But will you not?’’ I asked again, 
‘* The sun is shining bright, 
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And you might twine a lily-wreath 
To carry home at night ; 

And I could show you pleasant things 
If you would only come :”’ 

But still she answered as before,— 
‘No; Lam going home.”’ 

** But look, my child: the fields are green, 
And ‘neath the leafy trees 

Children are playing merrily, 
Or resting at their ease. 

Does it not hurt your tender feet 
This stony path to tread ?”’ 

‘*Sometimes ; but I am going home !”’ 
Once more she sweetly said. 


‘*My Father bade me keep this path, 
Nor ever turn aside ; 

The road which leads away from him 
Is very smooth and wide ; 

The fields are fresh and cool and green ; 
Pleasant the shady trees ; 

But those around my own dear home 
Are lovelier far than these. 


‘*T must not loiter on the road, 
For I have far to go; 

And I should like to reach the door 
Before the sun is low. 

I must not stay ; but will you not— 
Oh, will you not—come too ? 

My home is very beautiful, 
And there is room for you.’’ 


I took her little hand in mine: 
Together we went on ; 

Brighter and brighter o’er our path 
The blessed sunbeams shone. 

At length we saw the distant towers - 
But, ere we reached the gate, 

The child outstripped my lingering feet, — 
Too overjoyed to wait. 

And, as she turned her radiant face 
Once more to bid me come, 

I heard a chorus of glad songs,— 
A burst of ‘‘ Welcome Home !”’ 


> 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Inreciticence.—Liverpool advices to the 
llth ult. have been received. 


Encitanp.—A general meeting of the Stockholders 
of the Atlantic Telegraph was called for the 15th 
ult., to receive the report of the Directors, and con- 
sider the state of its affairs. A petition was in cir- 
culation, representing that as great difficulty would 
be experienced, under present circumstances, in ob- 
taining the means of prosecuting the undertaking, 
government would confer a great benefit by extend- 
ing aid in the form of a guarantee upon the new cap- 
ital which it is desired to raise. Should this be done, 
it was supposed a contract for a new cable would at 
once be made. 

The troop ship Bombay had returned dismasted, 
having lost twelve of her crew in the storm. 

A project was on foot for introducing into London 
a local telegraph system, upon a very comprehensive 
scale. Messages are proposed to be delivered within 
a radius of four miles round Charing Cross, in a few 
minutes, at the rate of 4d. for ten words. 


Fraxce.—The government, it was reported, would 
allow the appeal of Count Montalembert to go before 
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the Superior Court, but the answer would be simply 
the Emperor’s pardon, which, it is pleaded, covers 
everyting. 

The Minister of Marine had received dispatches 
announcing the conclusion of a treaty with Japan, 
similar to that obtained by England. The Dutch 
were reported to have concluded another treaty 
securing further concessions, including permission 
for Dutch women to reside in Japan. 

The official returns of the French Colonial Office, 
show that 16,500 negroes have been obtained by 


French agents from the eastern coast of Africa, and 


conveyed to the island of Bourbon or Reunion. } 
French Guiana has received 872 Africans, Martinique 


515, and Guadaloupe 698, all of whom were probably 
brought from the west coast. 
der the name of 
virtually slaves. 


‘voluntary emigrants,’’ these are 


Swepen.—It was reported that the Regent intended 
to propose the abolition of the edicts against conveits 
to the Roman Catholic faith, on account of the harsh 
manner in which those laws have recently been ad- 
ministered. 


Prussia.—Baron Humboldt was reported to be} 


seriously ill. 


IontAn Istanps.—W. E. Gladstone, the Extraor- 
dinary Lord High Commissioner, recently appointed, 


had entered upon his duties, and delivered a speech | 


to the Senate, in which he stated that the ob- 
ject of his mission was to examine in what way Great 
Britain may most honorably and amply discharge 


the obligations incurred by her in assuming the | 


Protectorate of the islands. The President of the 


Senate, in reply, expressed gratitude, and promised | 
all needed assistance in the attainment of this | 


purpose. 

InpiA.—The Queen’s proclamation on assuming the 
government of India, published throughout the coun- 
try on the Ist of 11th month, is liberal in its terms. 
It promises protection for religious freedom, and the 


impartial admission to the public service of persons | 


of ali creeds or races who may be otherwise qualified, 


confirms all existing treaties with native princes, and 


offers a general amnesty to all concerned in the re- | 


bellion, except such as have directly taken part in 
the murder of British subjects, provided their sub- 
mission be made before the commencement of the 
new year. To those who have acted as leaders or in- 
stigators of the revolt, or who have knowingly given 
an asylum to murderers, their lives only are guar- 


anteed, though merciful consideration of the circum- | 


stances is promised. The pro lamation of Lord 
Clyde on resuming hostilities in Oude, announces 
that no plundering will be allowed where no resist- 


ance ‘s made, but where even a single shot is fired, | 


the houses are to be burned, and the villages plun- 
dered. 


Britisu Cotumpta.—The Governor of this colony 


has issued proclamations revoking the crown grant | 


to the Hudson’s Bay Company, organizing a colonial 
government, legalizing his previous acts, and adopt- 
ing the laws of England. John Nugent, the United 
States Commissioner at Frazer River, has published 
an address to American citizens in British Columbia, 
in which he speaks of the injustice and oppression 
exercised towards the Aimericans by the colonial au- 


thorities, and declares his intention of laying the | 


matter before the government at Washington. This 
address excited great indignation among the British 
inhabitants, and was generally condemned by the 
Americans. : 1 


Domestic.—The recent census of Oregon gives the 
population at 42,850, and the number of voters at 


Though disguised un- | 


Nugent has returned to San Francisco. | 
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9,900. The gold mines in the southern part are said 
| to be yielding largely. A treaty of peace has been 
|made between the United States and the Nez Percé 
) Indians. 
| A te legraph has been completed between San 
Francisco and Genoa in Utah Territory. 

A law was passed at the late session of the Legis- 
lature of Georgia, repealing all laws or parts of laws 
authorizing lotteries or the vending of lottery tickets 
in the State. 

| A judicial investigation of the case of the yacht 
| Wanderer has been commenced before the United 
States Commissioner at Savannah. A _ physician 
testified that he had been called to visit professionally 
the negroes while encamped on Jeky| Island, and 
| that they appeared to be native Africans, unable to 
understand English. Other witnesses have been 
summoned, and the proceedings will probably occupy 
some weeks. It is supposed that the slaves were 
brought in another vessel, which has probably been 
destroyed, and that the Wanderer acted only asa 
tender. 


| 


Conoress.—A bill making appropriations for the 
improvement of the St. Clair Flats passed the Senate 
on the 21st ult. Resolutions were adopted calling 
|for any letters between the President of Nicaragua 
and Commodore Paulding, and for information re- 
specting the rights of British subjects in Oregon ; and 
| one offered by Seward, of New York, directing the 
Judiciary Committee to report if further legislation is 
needed to stop the slave trade, being objected to, 
was laid over. A number of memorials from Penn 
sylvania, asking protection for American industry, 
| were presented on the 22d. A resolution was passed 
| calling for correspondence and such other informa 
} tion as may explain the suspension of diplomatic re- 
| lations with Mexico; and one requesting the Post 
master General to inform the Senate what changes in 
the postal laws are needed to make the Department 
| self-sustaining. A bill was introduced and referred, 
| to appropriate 1,000,000 acres of public lands for the 
support of the free public schools in the District of 
| Columbia. 

In the House of Representatives, the appropriation 
bills for the consular and diplomatic service, and 
for the army, were reported on the 21st. A bill was 
introduced for organizing the Territory of Dacotah. 
A bill granting pensions to all soldiers in the war of 
| 1812, who served more than sixty days, was passed 
|on the 22d, as were the Invalid Pension and West 
Point Academy appropriation bills. Davis, of Miss. 
asked. but was refused leave to offer a resolution 
instructing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to re- 
porta bill authorizing the President to take posses- 
sion of Cuba, until satisfaction should be given for 
insuits to our citizens. A large number of bills and 
resolutions were introduced on the 23d, among them 
a bill for regulating duties on imports, one to repeal 
English’s bill of last session, relative to the admis 
sion of Kansas, two different bills authorizing the 
people of the Territories to elect all their officers, and 
one for abolishing the present mileage system, and 
allowing to members only their actual travelling ex- 
| penses ; all of which were appropriately referred. 
Several of the Appropriation bills were reported 
The Committee of Ways and Means was instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of repe aling the act 
which provides for debasing the silver half-dollars 
and smaller coin. Blair, of Mo., asked but did not 
obtain consent to introduce a resolution declaring 
| the Supreme Court’s decision in the Dred Scott case, 
extra-judicial, illegal and void, and asserting that 
; Congress should vindicate its right to legislate on 
slavery in the Territories. Both Houses adjourned 
'on the 23d, to the 4th inst. 
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